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ABSTRACT 

This study investigates the Shaker educational 
system, analyzes the development of Shaker schools, and examines the 
innovative practices that the Shakers used to ready children for the 
world of their time. Originating in England among illiterate working’ 
class people, the movetient was established in New England in 1774. 
Basic characteristics of the movement included a rural commune »* 
lifestyle; equality of the sexes; separation of adults by sex and of 
children from parents; and disapproval of intemperance, monopoly, 
sexual intercourse, capital punishment, and war. Shaker schools vere 
developed in the early 1800's. They combined rigorous discipline with 
affectionate teaching and study of useful skills. The curriculus was 
better than that of public schools at the time; teaching techniques 
employed open classroom ideas, student tutors, team teaching, infant 
education, and interdisciplinary studies. Shaker education became 
less unique late in the 19th century when public school standards 
were improved and teacher certification was mandated. The Shaker life 
style itSelf became-less popular in the 20th century as mass 
marketing, social agencies, equal rights movement, and financial 
complexity pecame common. However, as motern-day resources are 
appearing to be‘limited, the Shakers? simple life style may attract 
new interest. (AV) 
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AN ANALYSIS OF SHAKER EDUCATION: 
THE LIFE AND DEATH*F AN ALTERNATIVE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM, 1774-1950 . 7 


The Shakers, an American alternative life style group, have been living in 


} 4. 
rural communes ta practicing celibacy and a unique blend of millennial 


has always played a major role in the Shaker life style. In their time 
akers assumed both physical and educational resqonsibility for thougands of 


children. Some were the children. of SEPVONIE i: but many were orphay 


lands séxcaiin in Harvard, Massachusetts and 
Massathusetts. Especially valuable materi 
remaining Shaker peiminitind in Canterbury, 
Maine.. The majority of the sources investigated were hgndwritten journals that 
chronicled att ies among the Shakers. / A thorough investigation of the pro- 
minent critics of the Shakers was also pndertaken in order to gain some under— 


> standing of the challenge posed to the survival of the Shaker world. Oral inter- 


< 


were educated in the Shaker Schools 


e cs . 


Shakerisn originally developed in England's urban ‘slums’ among illiterate 
: 
* working class people who beliéved they were in actual contact with God. After 


years of persecution and scorn, in 1774 a mall group of seven- believers followed 
“one pronisent leader, Ann Lee, to senenh, for religious sanctuary in America. For | 
years aS nuelens of American Shakeri sm lived in poverty. in.a cabin agar Albany, 
New York otruggling to survive and formulating the basic tenets of their church. ! 
This new religion was ostrantiy controversial, and the early Shakers, suffered ~ 
severe persecution. As @ consequence, Ann and her two most prominent followers’ 
from #mgland all died young. 
In the mid-1780's the leadership sé the Shakers passed to Joseph Meacham who 
quickly appointed a deyout Shakers Lucy Wright, to a position of equal ledderthip. 
Together they ranted a unique American community in the early 1800's! ih hich PE 
hundreds of children grew to adulthood. By establishing rural communes seth 
were among the first places in America - stress equality of the sexes and equal 
. membership for blacks, Indians and Tawae™ the Shake consolidated their religion. 


7 


. When whole families Joined the community, the Boul s were separated by sex. All 


> & 


the children were placed in the Chiidren's Orders. a separ saskié bat, integral unit 


of the Shaker community which was directed by specially trained caretakers. 
. oe “ 
The Shakers believed that they were living in the millennium. Creating a 
ie a 


. suitable heaveri-on-earth community occupied all their time. School was a luxury i} 


. 5 

Anna White and Leila S. Taylor. ' erism: s Meaning and Mess 

A Whit d 1 Tayl Shak tr M ing and Message En- 
bracing An Historical Account, Statement of Belief And Spiritual Experience-of 


The Church From Its Rise To The Present Day. Columbus, Ohio: Fred J. Heer, 
1904. p» 74. | * 


d Caged Deming Andrews. The People Calle akers; earch For The Perfect c 
Society. New York: Dover, 1953. p. 82. : j 
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the community... 
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_which the Believers felt they did not need, a view that te Shakers shared in 


common with most roral people of the day. Children and Ahets caretakers, all 


working at their own rate of speed, ‘did’whatever was essential for the growth of 


3. 


‘Formal ‘igusnasie was provided ai in pend Am moments. Fundamen-, , 


tal skills such as reading ‘and hia were taught in a serjes of quick lessons | 
to sngole in the gommuni ty who wanted to Latin} : For nearly wenty years education 
was scattered pa informal while the- policies of the faith ware codified into a 
formal sy stem, of belief. In addition to their beliefs in, Sonminal property, -the 
duality of God (The Shaker believed that the God force hee appeared twice on 


a first as Christ, second as Mosher Ann) the Shakar millennium end com——, 


aks iSePATeHAEp of baad sexes, other fontaitta tenets included, the saeaneas 


‘ 


of equal rights for men and women, and strong er ee about the ‘inherent ie 


~ 


af intemperance, monopoly, sexual intercourse, a a subi shmené: and war. Most 


Shakers also believed in the perfectability ofggen and women,. spiritual and 


‘the idea that Shaker communities should be temporarily and epigi suas ty isolated 


from the rest of the wortas” 


Sicsiee Klamkin. ‘Hands To enn Shaker Folk Art And Industries. Raw York: 


Dodd Mead, 1972, p. 112. 


: 1 Pri 
Of Their Faith And no eiacn +. Published B peian Of The Ministry, In Union With 
The Church Albany, New York: Packard and Van Benthuysen, 1623. 
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In the early 1800's the Shaker conmuni ties became theocracies with a leader- 
ship that appointed deacons and meas sie: uals other impaetant: positions of, 
trust. This new generation of Sekdans aie, iat a community, 6 should not becom? 
too large and impersonal. . -Instead, small groups called families were spented in 
‘ each community. Each family had its own elders and deacons and these oops made 
sass to day decisions. | 

The Shaker communities’ were economically successful, and this , hxgonle suc— 


cess attracted many indigent families who offered their children to the anenere , 
to raise and educate: under the indenture syste. often on “aifs and égundisnes 
were also adopted. into the Shaker communes. . children raised by the Shakers, even 
in the earliest ‘years, were tafght several different hand skills, were given 
rudimentary schooling and from all personal accounts were treated with kindness 
and love.” Hees. in the early years, the children often had to live with, the 
‘fear of attack from violent mobs made ane of people from surrounding communities 
who believed that the children = the ‘Shaker world should 0% rescued from ~ : 
unorthodox beliafs. Kidnappers were a major fear. Therefore, the pacifist 
Shakers, wary of strangers, usually kept tits Children's Order out of: sight of 
the curious. “i , | 

This Children's oiaes ae the Shaker child's weRMs All. the boys were 
together nearly all the time and were separated nearly all thé time from the 


girls. The worked with special tools at ‘necessary work at their own pace. They 


a ares 


A “Elder H. C. Blinn.» Church iasords came ee journal, 
Caiterbury, New Hampshir® . p. 146. . See” 
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absorbed the Shaker life style with their every action. Although the Shaker i i 
- leadership was careful not to directly proselytize the children, the youngsters ~@ 5 
saw very little of the outside world, and, consequently, knew little else but 7k i 
_ Shakerism. ; | 


The Children's Order was supervised by specially trained caretakers who ™ 


regulated all aspects of the children's activities. These caretekers tmpressed 
communal ethics on the children by both precept and exaniple. They ‘st essed the L 
values of honesty, buinobaniaty, Sa uprightness, the belief in a alas conscien¢e, 
hadtneas: cleanliness, and industry, as well as the values of prudence, temperanc;3, 
good economy, and the virtues of kindness, love and charity's oivility, decency 
and good grail. The children were ‘taught to avoid anger and strife /and to work 
farthe happiness of each others” wt de 
Life in the Children's Order, which was sitet taaa Siewnainak Shaker history, 

‘was patterned after the same ordered rhythm as that in the adult community., - 

- > ; 

“iveryone rose early in the morning, before five in the -summer, before'Yive-thirty 

in the winter. A short prayer started the day. Rooms were put in order and the 
f children went off to their morning chores. Breakfast time varied a little bk 

iwual iy it ‘ea at seven: o'clock or hetoré. The meals were conducted in silence, g 

@n8 there were iiss specific regulations on proper Ming habits. In fact, tteds 


— t ” ; e. * 
were many rules on nearly all aspects of Shaker life. These laws in general were 
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Snuward Deming Andrews. The Gift To Be Simple: 
Of The American Shakers. New Yorks Dover, 1940. p. 
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Songs, Dances and Rituals 


designed to allow a large number of people living in a pelatively small area to 

work and worship without intruding updh each other. Shaker communities were 

tranquil. Unnecessary speech was sriwoamonee What speech there was was subdued. 

Everyone walked’ softly and doors were opened and stk with care. When nightfall 

“came, everyone returned to their rooms, prayed, went to bed, and according to the 
les "Yaia straight."! nos ) - 

Many critics of, the easceiaial eats rearing practices focus on this "unnatural 
quiet. and restraint, " But the diaries of the caretakers and the reminiscences: of 
‘gh deen raised by the Shakers indicate that the young had a busy and often. 
sidayabia life. There were potato fights, games of hide and seek, playing Indian, 
amateur theatrics, fishing, skating, pionics and igi! ait outlets for the 
- natural exuberance of youth,” 

The Shaker. oe ares while enjoying play, were cas prodigious workers. They 
split wood, milked cows, plowed,, hoed, weeded, and hanyested, troned, cooked, 
sewed, knitted and were carefully trained in an indenture system to help them 
master crafts and aetiae, ae early in the history of the Shaker communities 


the Tytermingling of work and play became a constant fixture of. Geer Life.” 


Me , 4 " 
q llennial Laws @ el Statues And ance apted®: ist's 


Second Appearing. Given And Established In The Church For The Protection There 
Father Joseph Meacham And Mother Lucy Wright, The Presiding Ministry, And 


By Their Successors. The Ministry And Elders. Kecoorded At New Lebanon August 

th, 1621. Revised And Re-established The Ministry And Elders, October, 10 

e written, unpaged journal in The Andrews Collection of Henry Francis du Pont's 
Winterthur Museum, Wilmington, Delaware. 
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wey Elkins.” Fifteen Years In The Senior Order Of Shakers; A Narration. 


Of Facts Concerning The Singular People. Hanover, New Hampshire: Dartmouth, 
1853. ie ae , - 


; * ey 
981i sha - - Blakeman, et al. The Boys Journal Of Work, New Lebanon, New York: 
(1843-1849) Handwritten journal, Western Reserve Historical Society, Cleveland, 
Ohio. - wv, . 
25 
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The first large scalé, formal Shaker achooling began in 1805, when the Shakers 
began to create new communities in Ohio, Kentucky ‘and Indianaww Schools with as 


- 


“N 
many as a hyndred students were sometimés in operation within the first months 


ry 
re A 


of these new commnities' existence, staffed by prominent leaders from thel 
a ’ : v 
community. The Shakers had discovered that good schools attracted converts and 
made the children of these converts happier. This success was soon emulated in ~ 
the eastern Shaker oommunttied,!® The Shakers totally committed themselves to 
making a success of these projects. Once they were convinced of the value of 
formal schooling, the Shakers Setihea much stfert to a a school system 
whidh in many ways was superior to most public schools in’ ae 


The most important single figure in Shaker educational histqry was a well- 


° 
educated former academy teacher, Seth Y. Wells. For approximately three decades 
‘(circa 1815-1844) he unified the Shaker curriculum, trained teachers, established 

schools and traveled to all the eastern communities to publicize and promote 
Shaker education.. “He believed that the Uaniodwenitas System, a monitorial method 
in which students were trained haiy teach other students, was particularly - 
well adapted to the Shakers’ needs. He stressed the importance of involving 
the Shaker leaders’ in the day to day life of the schools, and he advocated 
opening the Shaker schools to outside visitors. Wells broadened the curriculum 


ta include subjects such as surveying and bookkeeping which were unavailable in 


the average rural school of the time. ‘He was simultaneously superintendent of 


10;saac N. Youngs. A Concise View Of The Church Of God And Of Christ On @arth 
Having Its Formetiéns In The Faith Of Christ's First and Second Happening. New 
Lebanon, New York. 1856. ' Handwritten Manuscript in the Winterthur Museu, 
Wilmington, Delaware. p.- 369. 


listh Y. Wells. School Instructions. 1844. ‘Handwritten manuscript, Cathcart 
Shaker Collections, Western Reserve Historical Society. Cleveland, Ohio. 
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all the Shaker schools, as well as the person responsible for all Shaker publi- 
cations. Wells trained his teachers to be flexible, to stress skills that would 
be most usefulg to the students as adults and to maintain mild and affectionate 
discipline. In a time when flogging children was commonplace, the Shakers’ most ' 


severe tactic was to remove the child from the community. In Wells' view, the 


‘ 


emphasis of education should be on character building and qn. promoting -kindneas.*“ 


Wells traveled extensively recording his impressions of innovative teaching 
. 8 


practices that he saw in action. At the same time he looked far any new labor 


' saving devices that might improve the quality of Shaker life. He absorbed 4 


e 


broad spectrum of ienpniss teonniaues and implemented the best of these ideas into 
the Shaker schools. As a result of his activities, there was a constant cross— 
fertilization of ideas among the various Shaker teachers who eagerly shared their ° 
own successful techniques, methods and materials. . 

Teacher enthusiasm was an important element in the success of Shaker education. 
The Shakers would not do anything halfway, and once they began to expand theip 
program,‘ they regularly offered coursks such as algebra, astronomy and agrioul- 
tural chemistry, courses very uncommon in the public sehoods of the day. The 


curriculum slowly expanded throughout the nineteenth century to include subjects 


i } 
12ceth Y. Wells.“ A Plain Statement Of The Custom And Manner Of Receiving; 

Managing, Teaching, Governing And Disciplining Children-In The Society Of People 

Called Shakers. 1515. Handwritten manuscript, Cathcart Shaker Collection, 


i eceudieetaniinnioninieerse aeneneneeenmnenel 
Western Reserve Historical Society, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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vocal music and PAYELDLORY» 


‘which had been forbidden only a few years before. There was a wide range of 


‘subjects offered by 1880, when at least some of the Shaker children were learning 


* 


geometry, free hand drawing, sewing, piano, elocution, ‘drama, canning, French, 


13." ai 


Despite Wells unifying ey: ‘and ie fact that the entire American 


Shaker community played a significant role in all Shaker education, there were 


some differences within the Shaker schools. In spite of differences in location, 


6 Cy . 4 . 
state law and numbers of students, excellence and the search for perfection were 


found whenever there were Shakers schools. Frequently, the Shakers received a 
4 


anes of the looal tax noney to run i thede schools, which meant that the Shaker 
* 


sete had also become the public school. Even then the Shaker ie school was 


usually superior to other nearby town “schools. Since the’ Shaker teachers 


received no salary, the entire budget could be spent on planning, materials and 


supplies./4 Sometimes each Shaker "family' had its own school; however, a school 


a . 
for the entire community was more common. .The Shaker schools were sometimes - 


. public, then private, and thén public again. In the twentieth century when there ” 


were very few Shaker schools left, the variation continued. The Maine schools 
were public district schools, but Canterbury, New Hampshire had a private school 


the last twenty years of its existence, while Mount Lebanon, New York experiment ed 


, a ee 
1 a - | 
3mnfield Town Report And Town Officers Of Enfield, New Hampshire, For The 
Year Ending March 1, 1661. Lebanon, New Hampshire: A. B. Freedman, 1881. p- 125. 


145 -n00l District #12. Town Of New Lebanon, N.Y. (1890 to 1905) Handwritten’ 
Journal, King Library, Shaker Museum, Old Chatham, N.Y. p. 89. 


with a boarding school for young women. 
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e % The Shaker schools were flexible and innovative. Many Shaker stuflents. were. .. 
exposed to what we now call tens teaching, flexible scheduling, the all-year ve 
school, student published texts, activity periods during the day, infant education, 
oral reports, and interdistiplinary studies. It was common for small rewards of 
candy and merit ribbons to be awarded for work well done. Nearly ail Shaker 
schools stressed the use of concrete objects ie eeuneoede learning; thus, globes, 
boxes of type, rods of various length, blocks, kernels of corn or bags of beans 

ey other materials which were both instructive and pleaBurable were abundantly : 


available in Shaker séhaale.e” . t 


The Shaker schools were far ahead of their public’ school counterparts in 
many activities. In the 1840's for since although adult Shakers did not vote, 
the Shaker schools were using the state laws and state government publications... 
as texts. Abstract mathematical problems were tested by going to the farm or 
. shop and actually seeing seaatont application of theory. ° New techniques of 
vocabulary building, the combined teaching of geography and poetry, and learning 


‘that took place in community arboretums were additional Shaker. innovations. 


1 . 


1 oprudie A. Stickney and Ada S. Cummings. The History Of The Children In The. 
7 Church Of West Gloucester. Taken From Mary H. Grant, May 26, 1882. te Prudie B.. 
Stickney and Ada S. Cummings. Left To Ada's Care Alone, December 4, 1564. _Lizzy 


ant Decembe “1901. Sabbathday Lake, Maine Shaker 
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Farm Journal, 1858 to 1967. Church Family, New Lebanon, New York. Hand= 
written = al-in Hancock Shaker Village Library, Hancock, Massachusetts. 
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The public: school movement was still struggling Lontbeat visite neality at 


a time. when the Shakers: had schools in all eighteen of: their enti * Many of 


+ Sy 


these schools abounded e the little humaniatie touches found today in open 
,education programa." Couches were provided for tha: younger children to rest on 

: .during the day. Although Shaker seine were atmeeached: to avoid aieplay, the 
need to express, henest emotions was also stressed. Shaker leaders believed that 
“true learning could not take pees unless there was love uetwaen the students 

and the teachers. Love,,. kindness and forbearance were regarded as the base for 


€ 


all PEUOGE CMs “Journals recommended: honest Bréise for the aietantaainene of less 


ee pitted students, and some schools sekelinentsd with a ‘non-graded program in which 


17 


‘each child advanced at his or her own pace. Self-worth and: group pride were 


essential elements of Shaker edugation. : 

When the public school ‘movement gained momentum in the latter part of the 
nineteenth century, the, Shakers were its Strong supporters. “They heartily 
approved of any activity that might improve the general state: of humanity» They 
attended public school conferences, making ‘suggestions and sharing successful 

, teaching teohrliquess Frequently public ‘school supervisors suggested that the 


public schools should look to the Shaker schools as a mode. 2° The Shakers had , 


, MT prita Dodgson. A Memorandum For Myself, To Be Remembered Be Myself, Concern- 
_ dng No One! But Myself. Handwritten qeumnet beginning June, . 59. King Library, 
“Shakers mney Old Chatham, New York. 


‘\: 


. Be feiriy typical report was made by Enfield, New Hampshire Suparintendant 
of Schools, Dr. Skinner who praised the Shakers schools as “commodious, well 
_ supplied with apparatus, convenient and scrupulously neat." He called the school 


ae one of the world's most pleasant. spots. See Wilson B. Roberts. "Enfield Rural 


Schools". The Reporter And Advocate. Canaan, New Hampshire, June 7, 1951, 
wv . ; , 
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always hoped to be an institution others could emulate. Meacham had stressed 


the creation of. a faultless sootal, order as an examp1é to all ‘people. When the “ 
Shaker communities began to ree a population, the Shakers reasoned that af : ; 
even if few children remained in the community ‘at adulthood, the experiences of 

all the children educated in their schools had helped the Shakers and had none 

aye children better men “and women. phatailiy,: the majority of children Siusated 


ty the Shakers began to oe the sia lai d as they became young adults, but. 


. their ‘Shaker school drpettiendnatpan the available evidence--seems to have helped 


them to lead successful lives. 
the Shuler valued freedom too much be proselytize the children they ; 
edugnted, Although the Bible was a ataatard text in Shaker schools (as it was 
in manele all public schools), ‘the Shakers ROPE special religious instructions : 
exit of their program. Nedgbarkoos children and the children of helpers hired by — 
the Shakers received the same edyeation as the Shaker children. " ty 
Slowly beginning in tis vate 1800's government regulations began to demand ; 
that public schools have higher eyendardee Thus, the gap between the Shekere : 


schools and those of their neighbor’ s began to narrow. When.state laws peacats 


_ teacher certification, the Shakers promptly complied. Eventually, some of the 


Shaker teachers attended normal school or received college training. un 
The community remained an important and integral vers of Shaker education: A 
Major component of learning was always the actual practice and say to-day. activi- | 
ties of the Shaker people. Shaker education functioned = like the career 
educat:.cr: model of today. The children learned from their caretakers, their 
teachers and all of the Shaker craftsmen with whom they worked. The Shaker 
children learned farming skills in’ their own communities which were the only 
id 


y 


¢ 
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“places in America where scientific farming was carrjed on systematically on a 
tlarge scale. They learned conservation and reforestation — the first . 
Americans to make a wicahdased ai end to stop the abuse of nature by people. They 
were surrounded by inventive ‘people who prized ingenuity and created hundreds of 
“new -machines and improvements to ease labor (among ‘their accomplishments were 
the circular saw, olothespins, the flat broom and for the school a new chalk, 
an improved blackboard, and the metal pen). ,The’ children received fiaetionl 
t®aining in the many and varied activities of Shaker industry. Congtant Job 
rotation aa an industrial reserve, distributed responsibility and increased 
pleasure in work.’ When the children left the schools and the Children's Order 
| a enter the mainstream of Shaker or American Life, they were skilled in a 
vandnly of activities: It was expected that the graduates would be competent to 
absume an important role in the community. . : 
Throughout their history the Shakers viewed education as a communal under- 


4 


taking, an activity selectively available to anyone who needed it throughout lifes 

Prom the ‘beginning in the late 1700's, classes for adults, learning gancettiak * 
contained. both, adults and children Agi continuous retraining were all common 
among the Shakers. rie fact, ni America today, some educational ‘eformers are 
advocating a aititen that +h Shakers assumed with a degree of success almost 
tio hundred years ago. ‘The Shakers benefited from having small groups of pean 

_.with common needs working together, a lesson still being taught by alternative 
life style groups. They esi wiountan of the instructional capabilities (of the 
community, involving community teddene and utilizing community experience as 


standard supplementary ae methods. Several contemporary reformers suggest 


that this could still be done America. 


—_ 
or 


. Unfortunately, the Shaker communities which were so well eer growth 
: and suécess in the nineteenth century failed to adapt to the needs of the ., 
" ‘bwentieth century. The aay line and mass marketing lessened ‘the demand for, 
hand-grafted quality goods. The faster pace of life wads the Shaker communities _ 

seen anachronistic. The ils commphity ‘ in organizing social agencies Hush 


org orphanages beg te 2 assume responsibility for children who might otherwise 
have gone to the Shakers. The Civil War had destroyed some of the shaker 
communities in the South as well as a major siecicat for: their seeaia Religious 
revivals which had avten provided the saree With many converts ceased to stir 
oe numbers of people. Women slowly’ began to pads equal rights which made ‘ne 
equality of the sexes in the Shaker communities seem less unique. Many Shaker 
communities found themselves im the ponte of being land poor and ill equipped 
to fihotion in the complex financial world of today. The celibate Shakers in 
‘the face of these problems never compromised on their fundamental erte Gu 
today only a handful stubbornly endure. Part of their survival can be traced 
to their excellent education which provides many, parallels to programs proposed’ 
by some alternate education spokesmen. 

, In conclusion, in a world slowly learning that there is an ultimate Limit 

to its resources, the Shakers’ simple, dedicated life style is also attracting 
new interest. Although most of the educational innovations implemented by the 

) : Shakers have now been incorporated into our patter school systems, even tdday with 
only a handful of Shakers still alive, people continue to learn from the Shaker 
experience. A number of characteristics of Shaker education--the importance. of 


community, flexibility, eS of the sexes, a and dedication——are gaining 


new pahartnte and sepenent gs Unfortunktely, we am yet to attain the develop- 


-~ 
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ment of a sense of ae n. which wala: ah is part of the community exper- 
ience and in which the communitty is intinately involved in the education of the 


young in an sieripeame that ib warm and trusting. The Shakers, ‘however, haye 


shown that it can be, done. 
a . ° \ 4 ° 
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